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LIFE AND TIMES OF
Perhaps in the next chapter it will be my duty to give the reorganization of his Cabinet, when it will appear that his entire Cabinet upon the reorganization was made up of the strongest men to be had, perhaps the very best known men and men of highest character.
The epithet of "Kitchen Cabinet" grew out of the fact that four men who were specially attached to General Jackson, not members of his Cabinet, were looked upon by him and held as friends that he could rely upon under all circumstances, and certainly they were closest to him. They were William B. Lewis, Isaac Hill, Amos Kendal, and Duff Greene.
General Jackson's first message to the Congress is a remarkable paper, and it is not surprising that men who had looked upon him as their dangerous rival in public life, reading that paper, together with his other messages, and having cultivated the idea and educated each other in the belief that General Jackson was an uneducated man, it is not surprising that these men, Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster, and others, in their opposition to General Jackson, and devising means and ways to defeat him, should say and, perhaps, believe that an uneducated backwoodsman could not write such papers as his messages were. And hence, without proof, and except that he was not a man of great learning and, indeed, of limited education, and that he had about him two such men as Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Livingston, it is not surprising that they should assume that one of these men wrote his State papers. If General Jackson gets credit for the State papers to which his name is signed, just as all other Presidents have done, then all idea of General Jackson being an ignorant man must fall to the ground.
Mr. Richardson, who has compiled all the Presidents' papers, and is most thoroughly capable of weighing them, estimating and comparing them with other State papers, pronounces President Jackson's as the ablest of all the Stateharge was perhaps never renewed.t, men of great intellect, who made their mark on the country.advised, my dear sir, when informed 'that Mrs. Jackson, while in Washington, did not fear to put the seal of reprobation on such a character as Mrs. Eaton.' Mrs. Jackson, to the last moment of her life, be-ends and acquaintances, she agreedcountry, are its real support and arc en-
